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well that he who lived the soldier's life in this spirit served the cause of peace as truly as he who advocated peace upon the housetops.
It is in view, too, of this age-long racial history that I cannot make myself believe that the artificial remedies which have been advocated as an antidote for war have serious significance. The idea that war can be made so dangerous that men will not engage in it, or that peace can be arbitrarily brought in by force, fails alike to take account of our racial history and of the underlying influences which move men. Such remedies have the same significance in the social order that the Keeley cure for drunkenness has in medicine.
The nation which should act on such a theory might well expect to share the experience of a doughty Confederate colonel who, after the Civil War, returned with his war-worn and defeated veterans to his native village and was twitted on the fact that four years earlier he had boasted that he and his men could lick the Yankees with popguns. " So we could," answered the colonel stoutly, "but the Yankees wouldn't fight that way."
The truth is, there are no such short cuts to peace. Dreadful as war is, there are some things